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THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCATIONAL 
BILL AND THE JEWS. 


Tue protest of the Jewish community of Manchester against the new 
‘ocal scheme of education, is as justifiable in principle as it is calm and 
temperate in language; and we feel assured that those who have put it 
‘orth will not cease in their endeavours to effect its object by every 
legitimate means at their disposal. We do not deem it necessary to 
eater into the details of this bill at any length, as the purport of the 
Jewish objections against it may be learned by areference to the columns 
of our last number; but regarding it as a matter of the very first im- 
portanee, as affecting not only our co-religionists in Manchester and 
Salford, but as likely to serve as a precedent for all future local 
educational bills, we think some statement of the leading facts may be 
‘acceptable, 

The promoters of this scheme of education were actuated by a desire 
to adopt a middle course between those who thought that the education 
of the people should be an appanage of the Established Church, the 
“octrines of which should be inculcated in the daily routine of study, and 
those who were of opinion that religion and education were totally un- 
‘onnected with each other, and that while the latter was the sole duty 
of the teacher, the former belonged to the parent alone. It was in 
‘ome degree to reconcile the views of these two classes of educational 
theorists—the religious and the secular—that the founders of the Man- 
re and Salford Bill propounded their plan. They would provide 
» emer: of the mass of the people by a tax levied upon all the 
various townships; and though discarding all sectarian 
om instruction, they would nevertheless make use of 

ial wal ~ moral training of the children, by a daily perusal of 
the Scriptures. It is evident from the 
Gchinden 2 which this. scheme has been received in Manchester, 

e 


viol calculated to meet the views of many parties hitherto 


City hol 


once adopted ds in the ranks of education, it is equally certain that, 


ently opposed to each other: and from the proud position which — 


there, it will spread with rapidity to other parts of the 


It behoves us, therefore, carefully to consider the wording of the bill 
in its present stage; for when it has once received the sanction of Par- 
liament, it will be too late to cavil at the tenor of those clauses which 
press upon us unequally; and since our co-religionists will be taxed as 
fully as their neighbours, they can at least lay claim to corresponding 
benefit from its operation. As a body, we have long since recognised 
to the utmost the paramount importance of education, and we should be 
the last to offer any obstacle to its progress: indeed, apart from the 
high moral grounds upon which this question should be viewed, policy 
alone would teach us to promote it in every possible way, since it is 
only by the spread of enlightenment and popular knowledge that we 
can hope to root out the narrow-minded prejudices which still exist 
against us. We can refer with conscious pride to our schools, which, 
according to the testimony of the government inspectors, are not sur- 
passed by those of any other denomination, though, unlike them, they 
are dependent solely upon private support, and are—most unjustly— - 
debarred from all share in the national funds appropriated to educational 


_purposes. And we.cordially trust that the spirit which is now pet- 


vading all ranks of society, and rousing them from the torpor of cen- 
turies to the consideration of this, the great practical question of the 
day—a question upon the right solution of which depends the destiny of 
the world—will be carefully. nurtured, and not suffered to die away with 
bat half its mission accomplished, Actuated by such motives, it is with 
extreme regret that we feel ourselves called upon to give our decided 
opposition to any comprehensive scheme of education. | 

The Jewish schools are excluded from any participation in the 
benefits of the Manchester and Salford bill for two reasons: in the first 
place, it requires, as a test of admission into its union, that the school 
which claims its support shall be recognised by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education—which our schools are not; and 
failing this, that they adopt as a text-book for daily use the “ authorised 
version” of the Holy Scriptures, which we of course entirely repudiate. 
To the appeal of the Manchester Hebrew community, ‘‘to define the 
term Holy Scriptures in its legitimate sense as applied to Jews,” the 
framers of the bill gave an unqualified negative, fully admitting the 
justice of the claim, but regretting their inability to meet it—no doubt 
from the immense preponderance of the numbers of the children whose 
religious belief would demand the use of the authorised version. At 
the same time, they trusted that Parliament would, by some special 
clause, afford us the aid that we required. Regarding it then as an 
anomaly that we should be taxed for the support of an educational 
system in whose benefits we are debarred from participating, we cannot 
but approve of the formal opposition which the Jewish community of 
Manchester has organised against the bill, and we trust that their 
example will be followed by other congregations; since, as we have 
already remarked, if Parliament should grant its sanction to this one, it 
will serve as a model to others, from whose provisions we shall be 
equally excluded. | 

We would also strenuously urge the Board of Deputies to take 
up the subject, and to set it before the Council of Education in the 
strongest possible light; for, in the words of our correspondent, there 
can be no doubt that, “ should the Manchester and Salford Bill pass intoa 
law, it will furnish the nucleus for a more universal scheme of national 
education based on similar principles; so that, without their partici- 
pation in the Parliamentary grant, or the insertion of some specific 
clause in Local Bills, the Jews will find themselves hereafter taxed for 


the support of educational establishments from which the children of 
their co-religionists are excluded, whilst their own schools must continue 


to bear the undivided burden of voluntary and precarious support.” hed 
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JEWISH ‘GHRONIGLE. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tue Kev. Dr. Mensor, or Dusray. 
(Continued from page59.) 
‘Chap. XVIL. 


Marriage, in the Mosaic dispensation, does not raise the wife to the 
position of equality with her husband ; no, she remains under it, as in 
the ante-Mosaic period—by virtue of the Divine command, “ And he 


| 


[the man] shall govern thee”—the subordinate of her husband. From | 


the time the marriage was celebrated, in the manner described in the 
preceding chapter, when she became the wedded wife of her husband, as 
in the ante-Mosaic period, the power her father formerly possessed 
over her ceased, and she came under the entire charge of her husband. 
This may be seen from the law that grants the husband of a married 
wife the sole power of allowing or disallowing her vows (Numb. xxx. 11; 
comp. notes to chap. xvi.), as also from divers other laws, which we 
shall relate in their proper places. 

For the same reason of non-equality, polygamy was allowed to the 
husband, but not to the wife: A woman could not at one and the same 
time belong to two husbands, this being an act of adultery, which the 
law punishes with death; both in the woman and the man. 

Likewise, from the same cause of non-equality, the woman enjoys not 
the position of her husband; she, as his inferior, can claim indulgences, 
not according to the station of her husband, but according to her own 
station when entering marriage life. Thus the law ordains that a female 
who enters conjugal life without. domestics—having no bondwoman to 
her retinue—must fulfil all the household duties herself; she must?! 
grind upon the handmill, wash, bake, cook, nurse the children, make 
the bed, and work in wool; but if she brings with her a domestic 
retinue of bondwomen, her occupations are lessened: if she brings to 
her husband's house one bondwoman, she is freed from the first three 
duties ; if she brings two bondwomen, she is also freed from the follow- 
ing two duties—preparing the food and nursing the children; and if she 
brings three bondwomen with her, she is freed from all duties, except 
from working in wool, that she might not lead an idle life, for idleness 
leads to vice (Talmud, Treatise Kethuboth, 59; Matmonides, Jad 
Hachazakah Hilchoth Ishoth, p.21; Eben Haezer, Sim. 80, s. 6, 20). 

In compensation for the duties the wife was obliged to fulfil towards 
her husband, the husband was bound to maintain his wife (a duty from 
which the father of a femaie child was free), to ransom her if she was 
taken prisoner, and if she died to bury her decently. ‘The poorest man 
in Israel was obliged to get for the burial of his wife two mourning- 


performers, and two mourning-women, (Treatise Kethu- 
both, 46; Eben Haezer, 177; Choshen Hamishpat, Sim. 424). — 

‘The woman, in the Mosaic dispensation, could possess nothing of her 
own; everything belonging to her was her husband’s, and he could deal 
with it according to his own free will; he could sell it or do anything 
he chose to do with it, without obtaining her consent. Yet, if property 
had been willed to her exclusively, over this property the husband had 
no power, and he could not sell it, ete., without obtaining her special 
consent; the same if she was in her father’s house, her father had like- 
wise no power over.it. But again, as the husband was bound to main- 
tain his wife, whilst the father was not obliged to maintain his female 
children, the husband had a right to the enjoyment of the income of 
such property, but not the father. And as the husband hada claim to 
the income of that property, it is understood from itself, that the wife 
likewise could not sell away that property from her husband without his 
consent (Kethuboth, Eben Haezer Choshen Hamishpat ibid). The 
reciprocal duties of man and wife commence from the time they become 
the wedded wife and husband, viz., after all the ceremonies of marriage 
had taken place, but not before, though they were already considered 
man and wife from the time of the espousal. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must, however, remark, that 
although the law of Moses gives the man a great superiority over his 
wife, yet the Divine lawgiver, on the other side, expressly informs us, 
that whatever advantage, real or appareut, God granted to man, the 
man must not abuse that privilege by oppressing his wife. The ex- 
pression made use of in the Bible— 

WIS YAY PIT IN wa ne Sy 


“Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh” (Gen. ii. 24), clearly 
shows us that the will of providence is, that the conjugal relation and 
affection shall be in the-highest degree, even far beyond what we give 
to our parents ; they shall be as if they were one person, one soul, and 
one body. And if God has given to man more strength and power 
than to woman, it was given to him in order that he might be the better 
able to support and protect his beloved wife. If God has endowed man 
with more vigorous thoughts than woman, it was His design, that man 
might be her instructor and guide, but not her taskmaster and lord. 
In love, in mutual love, affection, beneficence, forbearance, and forgive- 
ness, it is the will of God that man and wife shall live together. The 
employments which the law imposes on woman are not so many abuses 


inflicted on her, though many of our readers who consider domestic: 


labour a disgrace for woman, might think so; but they are so many 
necessities for mutual happiness. Whilst the man is engaged in the 
cares of the outward world, the woman is busy at home in the house- 
hold affairs, and does everything there herself. O, how happy would 
- society be, if we had fewer LADIES and more HOUSEWIVES ! Many a 


‘ The duties here related are still the duties of the women amongst the Arab 


the cora upon the’handmill, and then bakes it upon the 
wise, j 
hale, thay Arab women work at present in wool and camel’s 


ngs for the tents, etc. (Shaw's Barbary, vol. i. p. 416). 
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family would be saved from ruin, and many a man’s face ¢has ; 

with sorrow would brighten again. Yes, the Divine Jaw eds stamped 
Moses, does not consider woman adegraded being; but, 
in another place expresses, “ Avgood wife. is a crown, an 
cause of wealth and power to her busband”’ (Prov. xxii 4) ‘ 
sublime subject the learned Dr. Taylor truly says, “ The firs, bl ve 
God gave to man was society, and that society was a marri. fay, 
that marriage was consecrated by God Himself, and hallowel ~ 
blessing. It contains in it all sweetness, and all society and f 7 . 
and all prudence and all wisdom; for there is nothing that phy md 
man but love...... But when a man dwells in love, then the oon 
of his wife are pleasant as the droppings of the Hill of Hermon. b 
eyes are fair as the light of heaven; she is a fountain sealed and \. 
can quench his thirst, and ease his cares, and lay sorrow down p : 
upon her lap, and can retire home as to his sanctuary, and the rd 
of sweetness and chaste refreshments. But he that loves not L " 
....feeds a lioness at home, and breeds a nest of sorrows: and Maes , 
itself cannot make him happy. So that all the commandments of God 
enjoining man to love his wife, are nothing but so many necessities and 
capabilities of joy. She that is loved is-safe, and he that loves 
joyful.”—‘“ Domus et placens uxor.” 


(To be continued.) 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


One of the chief wonders of ancient Babylon, the Temple of Belys 
occupied a quadrangular inclosure, two stadia in circumference. In the 
midst rose a massive tower, composed of eight stories, decreasing jg 
size, the whole assuming a pyramidal form. A spiral staircase led Up 
to the summit. The uppermost tower was the sanctuary or temple, 
properly so called, the residence of the god, in which there was a table 
and couch of gold, but no statue, for none was needed in such a Spot, 
It was never invaded by the public eye, but used for vicious purposes 
by the priesthood, and consequently no purposes of popular delusion 
could be answered there. There was, however, a golden image in g 
lower building, to which, no doubt, the populace could be admitted. 
The fancy of the poet, picturing the imposing panorama presented by 
the city, as seen from the summit of the temple, thus sketches it, in the 
soliloquy of a captive daughter of the Hebrew race:— 


our, 


Alone, alone upon this giddy height :— 

By slow degrees the starlight face of things 

Grows clear around my misty swimming eyes. 

O Babylon! how art thou spread beneath me, 

Like some wide plain, with rich pavilions set, 

’"Mid the dark umbrage of a summer grove. 

Like a small rivulet, that from bank to bank 

Is ruffled by the sailing cygnet’s breast, 

Euphrates seems to wind. O thou vast city, 

‘Thus dwindled to our human sight, what art thou 

‘To Him that from His throne, above the skies, 

Beyond the circuit of the golden sun, 

Views all the subject world ? 

The parting day 
To twilight, and the few faint early stars 
Hiath left the citv— 
I seek in vain the lonely light 

Of our dear cabin on Euphrates’ side, 

simid yon kindling fires. 
Herodotus saw the temple after it had been pillaged by Xerxes, but 
while the exterior was in a state of tolerable preservation. Alexander 
wished to restore it, but so immense were the ruins that he was obliged 
to abandon even clearing them away, after employing his army 
in the work. The decree was not to be reversed, long before issued 
respecting the tutelary gods of Babylonia—* Bel boweth down, Nebo 
stoopeth.”’ 

Such was Babylon in the time of its greatest monarch, when Jewish 
captives trod its streets, or mourned their exile by its waters, and 4 
prophet of the race interpreted the dreams of its ambitious sovereign. 
The government of the dependent empire was essentially despotic, cod- 
ducted by a single irresponsible ruler, who issued decrees, and inflicted 
the severest punishments according to his will or caprice. Of this we 
have an example in the transactions on the plain of Dura, where three 
Hebrews, faithful to their God, were summarily doomed to a burning 
fiery furnace. Favourably situated for extended commerce by ge0gt® 
phical position, the city became a great trading entrepot, receiving of 
products of Armenia and Asia Minor down the Euphrates, and ast 
India and Arabia, up the stream, from the Persian Gulf. The prop 
Isaiah distinctly refers to the maritime navigation of the Babylouat 
‘ Thus saith the Lord, your Redeemer, the Holy One of ang te 
your sake I have sent to Babylon, and have brought down "0 
nobles, and the Chaldeans, whose cry is in the ships” (Isaiah o~ 
The meaning is, that they exulted in their ships, no less hs 
their gates and ramparts. This maritime commerce | ge 
been greatly reduced after the fall of the empire; but t piss 
was not altogether arrested. Eschylus, in his “ Persians, men 
ing the nations who composed the army of the great eS : 
as follows: ‘‘ Babylon, too, that abounds in gold, sends ¢ thei 
promiscuous multitude, who both embark:in ships and boast © 
skill in archery.” 
« A land of traffic, a city of merchants,” are expressions of 

phet Ezekiel (Ezek. xvii.4). Heeren divides the land-trade the north 
chief branches ; that to the east with Persia and Bactria, to © 
with Armenia, to the west with Phoenicia and Asia Minor, #0" 
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en so uth with Arabia. 
22 t as the maritime traffic with the countries beyond the Persian 
especially with India. 


ian ebony and fragrant woods, cotton, and perhaps silk, ivory, 


cls, precious stones, gum-lac for dye, robes, gold and gold-dust, | 
er dogs. The latter were largely imported, being adapted | 
hy their size and strength for hunting wild beasts, and the general | 
ieasures of the chase. Cotton fabries and figured carpets, of ex- 


and Indian 


‘eme fineness and splendid colours, were manufactured in the capital, 
and exported to foreign countries. Costly perfumes, sweet waters, deli- 
cately carved walking-sticks, rich robes and seal-rings, were in common 
ase, Many of the latter have been found on the site of the city and in 
the adjoining districts. Herodotus mentions it as a general custom of 
the people, to carry a walking-stick or cane, elegantly chased with the 

resentation of some emblem. The wood appears to have been brought 
from an island in the Persian Gulf, then called Tylos. “ There grows 
‘q this island,” says Theophrastus, “a tree from which the most hand- 
some sticks are cut; they are streaked and spotted like the skin of a 
‘tiger, and very heaey, but fly in two when struck against any hard sub- 
stance.” The same island supplied timber suitable for ship-building, 
an article in which the country around Babylon was totally deficient. 
Costliness in dress seems to have been more studied than convenience; 
artificial wants were indefinitely multiplied, and the most precious per- 
fames were procured from foreign climes, at an immense expense, for pub- 
lic festivals. Flutes, cornets, harps, sackbuts, psalteries, and dulcimers, 
are mentioned among the instruments of music. Geometry and mathe- 
matics were cultivated ; for without some knowledge of these sciences, 
architectural works and processes of civil engineering could not have 
been executed, Astronomical observations were also made, though not 
upon intelligent principles, but for the purposes of judicial astrology. 

Probably no people were ever more luxurious in their habits, not 
even the later Romans; and hence, as the consequence, great corrup- 
tion of manners existed. 
the table; debauchery crowned the banquet; and the court was revel- 
ling, while the watchmen were intoxicated, amid the terrors of the final 
siege. This profligacy especially characterised the female sex; and 
therefore it is that a luxurious and licentious woman, thrown headlong 
from the seat of her effeminacy into total misery and degradation, is 
selected by the inspired writers as an image to represent the ultimate 
fate of Babylon. 


(To be continued.) 


ISRAEL’S PASSAGE THROUGH THE RED SEA. 


FULL many a coal-black and cany spear, 

The hireling guards of Mizraim’s throne, were there; 
On either wing their fiery coursers check 

The parch'd and sinewy sons of Amalek; 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, | 

Deck’d in behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalla strode. 
‘Mid blazing helms, and bucklers rough with gold, 
Saw ye how swift the sithed chariots roll’d ? 

Lo! these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes has pour’d through all her Xundred gates— 
Mother of armies! . . . How the emerald glow’d, 
Where, fiush’d with power and vengeance, Pharaoh rode; 
And, stoled in white, those blazing wheels before, 
Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore ; 

And, still responsive to the trumpet’s ery, 

The priestly heroes murmur’d, “ Victory!” 

Why swell these shouts that rend the deserts’ gloom ? 
Whom come ye forth to combat ? warrior, whom? 
These flocks and herds, this faint and weary train— 
Red from the scourge, and weary from the chain ? 
Friend of the poor! the poor and friendless save— 
Giver and Lord of freedom! help the slave. 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling pale of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train, | 
Their cloudy guide moves on—and must we swim the main ? 
Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 

Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 

He comes—their leader comes ; the man of God 

O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads; the circling waves retreat, 

In hoarse, deep murmurs from his holy feet : 

And the chased surges, in!y roaring, show 

The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass, a steep and slippery dell; 
Round them arise, in pristine chaos hurl’d, 

The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 

And caves, the sea-calf’s low-roof’d haunts, are seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread, 

The seething waters storm above their head ; 

While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night ; 

Still in the van, along that dreadful road, 

Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God ; 
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The principal articles brought from | 
‘ons were frankincense and drugs, cinnamon and other | 


Disgusting excess marked the pleasures of . 


But these collectively were probably not so | 


Its meteor-glare a tenfold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave; 

While its blest beams a sun-like heat supply, 

Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye— 

To them alone: for Mizraim’s wizard train 

Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain: 

Clouds heap’d on clouds their struggling sight confine, 

And tenfold darkness broods along their line. 

Yet on they go, by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed. » 

Till, midway now, that strange and fiery form 

Show'd his dread visage; lightning through the storm, 

With withering splendour blasted all their might, 

And brake their chariot-wheels, and marr’d their coursers’ flight. 

‘“* Fly, Mizraim, fly!” The rav'nous floods they see, 

And fiercer than the floods, the Deity! 

* Fly, Mizraim, fly!” From Edom’s coral strand, 

Again the prophet stretch'd his dreadful wand: 

With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

And all is waves—a dark and lonely deep; 

Yet o'er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 

As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast, 

And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

O, welcome came the morn, when Israel stood, 

In trustless wonder, by th’ avenging flood ! 

O welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 

The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below; 

The mingled limbs of men, the broken car, 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war: 

Alas how few! Then, soft as Elim’s well, 

The precious tears of new-born Freedom fell— 

And he whose harden’d heart aliké had borne 

The hours of bondage and th’ oppressors scorn, 

The stubborn slave, by Hope’s new beams subdued, 

In faltering accents sobb’d his gratitude. 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal around, 

The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam's breast: 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Pour’d on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 

‘« Where now,” she sung, “the tall Egyptian spear ? 

On’s sun-like shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where ? 

Above their ranks the whelming waters spread; 

Shout, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed!”. 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang; 

And loud and far the stormy chorus spread— 

‘“ Shout, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed 1’ 
Heser. 


REV. MR. MARKS SERMONS. 
Tur Asmonean of November the 17th, having, under the head of 
‘London Correspondence,” and in what they call a review of the above 
sermons, given currency to the following remarks, we insert them in 
order to give the same the most unqualified contradiction (the frequent 
abusive articles in that journal which have lately appeared against us 
we pass by as unworthy of our notice), It says, ‘‘ We will now proceed 
to review the volume before us polemically. The gauntlet has been 
thrown by a reviewer in the London Jewish Chronicle. No other 
Jewish periodical existing at present in England, and no one here ex- 
pecting that the proprietor of that journal would admit a reply, the 
attack remained unnoticed in England. } 

In reply we have to state, that a gentleman high in office in that 
synagogue, having asked us if we would open our columns to a refutz- 
tion, as he expected such would be forwarded by a popular writer 
whose effusions have often graced the columns of the Chronicle, we at 
once gave an answer in the affirmative. The refutation, however, was 
never forwarded. 

The Asmonean, after speaking of a bygone controversy, then asks :— 
«Have the reformers changed their principles since then? Not in the 
least. The change, therefore, must evidently have taken place in the 
principles of the journal.” Now we declare that we never advo- 
cated the innovations—called reforms—carried out by the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews ; but we did then, as we do now, and ever 
shall, oppose with might and main every encroachment on the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty. Having now, we trust, satis- 
factorily vindicated ourselves, we beg to assure our American contem- 
porary that we shall not continue any further controversy on the 
subject. | 


Sussex Hatit—On Thursday evening, the IIth inst., Miss Glyn 


_gave a Dramatic Reading of Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. The 


theatre was crowded in all parts. 

On Friday evening last, Mr. Joha Clark, jun., delivered a leetare on 
the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, compared with that of Classical 
Literature. The theatre was extremely well attended, and our erudite 


‘Christian friend was deservedly applauded. during the delive of his 
‘admirable lecture, and at its close received a unanimous vote of thanks.. 
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Friday, December 19, 5612—1851. 


¢.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpinG TO Mosaico-TALMupDICAL 
From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 


(Continued from page 60.) 


We conclude here with the remark, that the Talmudic penal right, in 
its theory, appears very severe; it very often pronounces punishment of 
death against offences which are not capital, but the infliction of this 
punishment is restricted, and therefore not often carried into effect, and 
the exposition, with its dicta of capital pnnishment, is seldom applied in 
reality. And though this abstract exposition had lost its importance 
after the abolition of criminal jurisprudence, it exercised a great influ- 
ence when considered from the light in which all penal legislations must 
be viewed ; viz., that of making the law respected, which practical end 
the exposition had aimed at, and in a great measure attained. All legis- 
lators are unanimous that punishment is an evil; and how happy would 
a country be, were ail its inhabitants actuated and guided by a sense of 
what is right, without being deterred from the commission of wrong by 
the punishment which would overtake them on being detected! But 
such a state is a Utopia: the autonomy of right cannot assert itself with 
the masses; the law in itself has not the power to make itself respected, 
and its efficacy must therefore be maintained from without, its respect 
being secured by the infliction of punishment for the violation of the same. 
The Mosaic legislation has in this point an important advantage. It 
announces itself, as we have remarked before, as Divine; and though 
it moves, in point of right, within natural bounds, and though its admi- 
nistration is entrusted to human judges, still its laws are supported by 
the Divine authority, from which they emanate, and any offence com- 
mitted against them is considered an offence against the Deity. A 
crime which is not punishable before the tribunal of the human judge, 
is amenable before the Supreme Judge, who vindicates the violated law. 
And thus every hope of hiding any misdeed under the cover of secresy, 
and escaping condign punishment, is cut_off; and since God announces 
himself the Guardian of the law, the consciousness of guilt, as well 
as the thought of certain punishment which must follow its perpetration, 
must be very afflicting. As long as the people were alive to a sense of 
religion, and preserved their veneration for the revealed law, they neces- 
sarily avoided crimes; religion taught to abhor them, and what the 
innate sense of right could not accomplish, was produced by the instru- 
mentality of the law, which was received as holy and divine. The 
exposition, which emanated from the law, and which was the pivot on 
which it turned, promoted this veneration. The consciousness of being 
amenable before the Supreme Judge, and the knowledge that an action 
is sinful, and therefore displeasing to God, exercised a great influence 
over the minds of those in whom the attachment to, and reverence for, 
the law and the Divine legislator was ever alive, and stimulated their 
will and actions. This moral effect was the result of the Mosaic and 
Talmudic criminal legislation, even at the time when the tribunals had 
ceased to exist, and their jurisdiction was abolished: nay, more, from 
that time, when punishment was no longer inflicted, but only recorded, 
history proves that capital crimes had disappeared from among the Jews ; 
and the chastity which, as acknowledged on all hands, prevailed among 
them, and the rarity of cases of unnatural offences, were the result of 
these proceedings; and thus speculative exposition was not without its 
practical influence on right and morality. 

More productive in practical results than the criminal right, is the 
Talmudic civil right. The jurisdiction in civil cases was still maintained, 
even after the tribunals had ceased to adjudge criminal cases, and 
remained in power till within the latter half of the last century, and in 
mauy communities of the East is still extant. Besides the religious 
character which right had-assumed, various other causes tended to 
retain the civil right. Every religious community persecuted on account 
of religion, and injured in the enjoyment of their rights, must be anxious 
to keep the professors of their creed united by one common tie, to settle 
all differences that might spring up within its own pale, and arrange any 
matter of controversy by its own laws: since any dispute arising between 
members of one and the same creed, when carried beyond the pale of 
that creed, would ‘lower the latter, and tend to become a matter for 
revilers and scoffers (because malignity is ever ready to charge religion 
with that which is only attributable to human failing), besides fostering 
a hostile position between these members in their external relations, 
and loosening, moreover, the common tie. In those times, when the 
laws of nations disconnected the Jew with any social order, and his 
creed, which was reviled and scoffed at, made him the object of asper- 
sion, it was considered paramount for the preservation and vindication 
of Judaism, that any litigation arising between Jews should be settled 
within the pale of Judaism, and that its jurisprudence should be recog- 
nised by all its professors as binding. But in their own interest, it 
became also a matter of prudence—in the defective administration of 
the Roman pro-consuls, and, in after-times, by the prevalence of pre- 
judice and inveterate hatred against religion, evea among courts of law 
—to have their disputes adjusted by judges chosen from among them- 

selves, in whose respect for the law they could place implicit reliance. 


Com 
their dis 


p- 1 Corinthians vi, 1—7, where Paul exhorts the Corinthians to settle 
putes between themselves, and not bring'them before strangers. ¢ 


— 


| 
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The competency of such Jewish court was recognised by a: 
Roman* and German emperors ;* and their reputati Arrenen 

putation for impartial; 
was so high among non-Jews, that, in the fifth century, they br i 
their law-suits before a Jewish tribunal for adjustment. The civil " 
therefore, had a practical ground whereon it was based, and was ie 
by actual life from diverging into eccentricities, and kept me 
mits of reality. Its copiousness consequently extended jn teens 
manner, and outrun the Mosaic laws. The latter touched only ina 
words, upon various circumstances, which in later periods Sseuthed. 
more extended range, and diverged in various directions; but 1s sil ; 
on others, which had formed themselves in the development of a ess 
order of things, and by a more extended social intercourse, ang a 
intimately connected with all phases of life. : ™ 

The Talmudic right had thus to pursue a two-fold agency: 
tiated on the Mosaic institutions of civil right as a revealed 
connected its ramifications and divergent expositions through 
and subsumptions with the same; but it had to assume its own independons 
ground with regard to judicial proceedings, which had become necessary 
in consequence of a new order of things. We therefore meet with 
positive laws of right in juxtaposition to canonical (revealed): the 
sometimes trace their origin back to the revealed laws by expoundin 
single expressions in Scripture, but their actual validity is, in themselves 
founded in the conception of the legal claims of the various relations ie 
which they treat (and therefore, in many respects, natural right), 

By a closer scrutiny, the spheres of revealed and positive right must 
be distinguished in the following manner: the object of the revealej 
right is, in most cases, an injured legal claim, the loss a party had sys. 
tained of a right which it possessed (for instance, the loss by driving 
cattle into the field, and feeding in the same; by fire, theft, and 
the loss of deposits); the object of the posztive right is, in most cases, 
the acquisition of a right which is stipulated by mutual consent, cove. 
nant (as will be seen by the following species ; and by considering the 
action at law, we find the first generally actiones in rem, and the second 
The revealed right was enlarged upon and developed by 
the exposition, which drew many other cases within its limits; the 
positive right forms in many respects a new creation. The latter treats 
largely on acquisition of moveables and immoveables, lease and hires 
mortgages, purchase and sale, association, and other similar cases of 
private rights. 

This right was formed of different elements, the ingredients, partly, 
of old-established usages and customs; as, for instance, the acquisition 
of moveables, by taking hold of them on the part of the receiver. This 
right refers to a time when money was little in circulation, and trade 


was carried on by means of barter (which mode of acquisition, HpYON, 
occurs often in the Talmud). This proceeding of taking hold appears 
to be, in after periods, merely a traditio symbolica. Other kinds of 
traditio longa manu, brevi manu, do not occur in Talmudic right. On 
the other hand, various rights of other nations among whom the Jews 
lived, the Greeks, Romans, and Persians, were adopted. But the Tal- 
mudic right retained, notwithstanding, its independence. Here we trace, 
not only the rules which other legislators have acted upon, digested in 
its own peculiar manner, but even the derivation is doubtful, as it became 
on the whole a matter of uncertainty whether, in cases of coincidence, 
one legislation had borrowed from another. 


(To be continued). 
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THE INTENDED COLLEGE, ETC. 


We have officially received the following circular, issued by the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi, dated London, 8th December, 5612, which we give 
entire, reserving any remarks we may deem it our duty to make until 
our next number :— 


The necessity of establishing a College for the training of Jewish ministers 
and teachers, is so obvious and so generally recognised, that it will suffice 
merely to call attention to the fact, that among the numerous clerical offices 
of the United Congregations in this empire, some are vacant, and only 4 
few are held by Englishmen ; that although our community, on the whole, 1s 
advancing in culture and intelligence, the dearest interests of ourselves an 
our children, our pulpits and our schools, the most precious things on earth, 
our character, intellect, and souls, are still not seldom entrusted to men 0 
ill-furnished minds, untutored, or, at least, unprepared for the performance 
of their sacred functions. 

It is no less generally acknowledged, that a public day school for the on 
of our middle ranks is urgently required, especially in London, where = 
are good educational institutions for our poorer brethren ; but none for those 
of the classes above them. Attendance in the public schools of the gene : 
community subjects our sons to this disadvantage, that they are not a 
deprived of one school-day in the week, but are necessarily left 
with sound religious instruction. Thus, while their minds are incess®®”. 
engrossed by the acquisition of secular knowledge, they, for the most ay 
receive at home but slender and inadequate tuition in the elemen 
Hebrew and of our sacred doctrines—a knowledge essentially indispens® 
for their spiritual good. <I 

In the of and combining these two great objects 1n the 
efficient and economical manner, I have prepared a plan, Sm Coll ege, 
are given on the annexed page. It will be easily perceived, that t : prs i 
which it is proposed to establish, is intended to provide for day on City of 
efficient general education (such, for example. as that afforded “8 7 
London School), together with sound religious instruction ; t 


2 Lib. viii. ch. 1, 9, and in other places. 1090, 
3? The Orient, 3rd Series, No. 47, has a decree of Henry IIL, from ti jiscerne® 
which runs thus: “ Quod si Judai litem inter se aut —S 
dam, a suis paribus et non ab alienis convincantur et Judicentuts , the 
* To distinguish from the lease till the year of jubilee mentioned vate 
lease mentioned here applies to the manner and the engagements entered 
by the lease-holder or him who grants the lease. 
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e such pupils of respectability as may desire to devote them- 
pursuits, for their ultimate attendance on the studies of 


re 


any College, London, with a view to their acquisition of the higher 


of secular knowledge in thy institution, while they may receive 
- the walls of the Jews’ College the requisite theological and scholastic 
vie n, and the necessary preparation for their future sacred offices. And 
ae" Y chen its purpose is to embrace at the same time the objects of the pre- 
Hamedrash, with its excellent library, revenues, and the munificent 
recently sestowed by A. L. Moses, Esq. 
With the view of submitting this plan to your consideration and adoption, 
3 of soliciting your aid and support thereto, I take the liberty of inviting 
“s general meeting, which is to be held at Sussex Hall, on the 4th of 
next, at twelve o’clock, at which Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., will 


branches 


you to a 
January 
pp your kind attendance thereat, permit me to mention, to those 
«ho have sons whom they would be willing to entrust to a day school of the 
above important description, that I should feel deeply obliged by their giving 
»e notice thereof within a fortnight from this time. 
~ Let me express, in conclusion, my earnest hope that all who have at heart 
‘he amelioration of the social, intellectual, moral, and religious condition of 
our brethren—all who wish to render their benevolence more certain and 
slorions in its results—and all who feel anxiously zealous for the preservation 
four holy faith—will come forward with heart and hand to promote the 
‘mmediate efficiency and permanent stability of this projected national insti- 
«tion, Which, under the guidance of Divine Providence, may justly be ex- 
sected to vield salutary and blessed fruits to ourselves and our children, and 
will shine with steady lustre on the Jewish community ia this happy country. 


OUTLINES OF THE PLAN. 


The College to be established in London for the purpose of affording a 
iberal and useful Hebrew and English education to the sons of respectable 
parents, and training of ministers, readers, and teachers. 

Boys between the ages of nine and fifteen years, who can write and read 
English and read Hebrew, to be admitted as day scholars. 

The subjects of instruction to the day pupils to bein the Hebrew depart- 
ment :—translation of the prayer book and Bible, grammar, Biblical and post- 
Biblical history, religion, an easy commentary on the Pentateuch, and some 
parts of the Schulchan Aruch.—In the secular department :—English gram- 
mar, composition and literature, ancient and modern history, geography both 
physical and political, arithmetic and book-keeping, the elements of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, the Latin, French, and German languages. 

These subjects to be taught in different classes five hours daily, Saturdays 
and festivals excepted. 

Six pupils elected by the council especially out of the Jewish public 
educational establishments, besides those who obtain free scholarships, to be 
placed on the foundation as clerical students, who, in addition to the above- 
mentioned instruction in the day-school, shall gratuitously receive instruction 
in the higher branches of theological and scholastic study at this college, and 
in the branches of secular knowledge, as classical literature, logic, elocution, 
etc.,at University College. 

Such foundation-pupils to produce satisfactory testimonials to character 
and physical efficiency, and certifying that they are natives of the British 
realms, or that their parents have resided ten years in this country. 

The same to have access to the College library, due exercise in the public 
reading of prayers, and expounding the word of God in the synagogue of the 
Beth Hamedrash, and practice in tuition in the day-school. 

In the event of the resources of the College increasing, such pupils to 
enjoy free residence, board and clothing. | 

A general public examination to take place every two years, and a special 
one of the clerical students before they leave the College, for the purpose of 
conterring their diplomas. 

The present Beth Hamedrash in Smith’s-buildings to be removed to 
aiother locality, fitted to all the requirements of a College. 

A or master, a second master, assistant master, and a librarian to be 
cigaged, 
lhe annual expenditure of the College, calculated at 1000/., to be provided 
‘or by the payments of day-pupils, by the present revenues of the Beth 
Hamedrash, and by interest on donations, legacies, endowments, free-scholar- 
ships, and subscriptions. 

lhe charge for each day-pupil to be 102. per annum. An individual 
“dowing the college with 2502. to be entitled to have a pupil of his own 
‘omination gratuitously instructed in the day-school. 

A congregation, society, or individual, endowlng the college with 1O00Z. to 
entitled to a free-scholarship, to have a clerical-student of their, his, or 
.* honination, gratuitously instructed at this College and at University 


be 


ee. In case of their securing to the institution an annual amount of 

>. 

The have those advantages as long as the same contribution be continued. 
e 


College to be governed by a council, consisting of a president, vice- 
President, treasurer, secretary, and five members in addition to the Chief 
bi and the trustees of the different endowments. 


THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


Jupiter is the largest planet in our system, and moves at a great 
ee beyond Mars; he performs his revolution in 11 years and 
“out 315 days; he turns on his axis in about 10 hours; his diameter 
ay less than 89,069 miles, consequently about 1400 times larger than 
po ittle globe of earth and water! Jupiter has four moons or satellites, 
‘4 his body is surrounded by certain faint substances called belts. His 
‘tance from the sun is about 490,000,000 miles. 
Res ns revolves next, about 900,000,000 miles from the sun, and 
a ms his revolution in 29 years and 166 days; his diurnal motion, 
ording to Dr. Herschel, is 10 hours 16 minutes. Saturn has seven 
‘ons, and is surrounded by two .lucid rings 21,000 miles broad. His 
ler is about 80,000 miles. 

the 2 a Georgium Sidus, or Uranus, is the last planet known in 
a system; it was discovered by Dr. Herschel in the year 1781. 
95, 000 "es round the sun in about 84 years; its diameter is about 
“ ‘Miles, and its distance from the sun is about 18,000,000 


—_ 


English miles. Six satellites attend it, and it is seldom seen without a 
telescope.! 

Vesta, Juno, Pallas, and Ceres, are four small planets, and are 
thought to have once been one planet only; they revolve between Mars 
and Jupiter; they have been recently discovered, and are invisible to 
the naked eye.° 

The planets, with their satellites, are all dark bodies, having no light 
but that which they derive from the sun. 

Comets, of which it is supposed there are 450 connected with the 
solar system, are thought to be solid opaque bodies. They are sur- 
rounded by a very dense atmosphere, and appear to have long trans- 
parent tails issuing from the side that is opposite to the sun; which 
phenomenon, perhaps, arises in consequence of the refraction and sub- 
sequent condensation of the sun’s light through the dense and foggy 
atmosphere of the comet. These wonderful orbs move in very eccentric 
ellipses, so that they can only be seen during their vicinity to the sun, 
and are invisible to us during the greater part of their course. 


THE FIXED STARS. 


The fixed stars are those twinkling bodies which appear scattered in 
in all directions in the heavens when the night is clear. They are called 
‘* fixt,’’ or “ fixed,” because they have been observed to keep at the 
same distance with regard to each other. They appear to us only like 
twinkling points, because their distance from us is such as almost to 
mock our imagination ; and so vast is the distance, that they appear not 
the least improved in their size by a telescope that magnifies 6000 
times. The nearest of them, which is Sirius, may be computed to be 
at a distance from the earth of no less than seven millions of millions 
of miles, which is further than a cannon-ball would fly in 700,000 years, 
moving at the rate of twenty miles a minute ! 

The fixed stars being at so great a distance from our earth, are con- 
sequently at an immense distance from the sun, and are considered to be 
suns of systems of planets that revolve’ round each of them in like man- 
ner as the planets and satellites revolve round our sun; and to any 
spectators who inhabit any of these planets, our sun will appear as a 
small twinkling point. 


MECHANICAL ASTRONOMY, 


—Itis the province of mechanical astronomy to explain the physical 
laws which have produced, and which sustain, the arrangements of the 
bodies occupying space, as well as all the various results of the arrange- 
ments and relations of those bodies. : 

It may, in the first place, be proper to explain what is meant by a 
physical law. In the operations of nature, certain results are invariably 
observed to take place in consequence of certain circumstances. This 
has suggested to the mind of man that there is an order in all things, 
by virtue of which they are regulated to the best general purposes; the 
authorship of the order being no doubt the same as the authorship of 
matter itself, that is to say, referable to the Divine Being. Any par- 
ticular regulation which we find imposed upon matter, We term a law of 
matter, or a physical law. 


LAWS OF ATTRACTION AND MOTION. 


We have first to consider the laws by virtue of which particles of 
masses of matter attract each other, as far as these are concerned in the 
province of mechanical astronomy. 

Particles of matter, when brought close together, or within insensible 
distances, have a tendency to cohere or stick together, and this opera- 
tion takes place in all cases, unless there be opposing. influences of 
superior force; it is termed the attraction of cohesion. 

Particles of matter have also a tendency to move or be drawn towards 
each other. This is called the attraction of gravitation, because it is 
what the weight or gravity of an object depends upon. Under the in- 
fluence of the attraction of cohesion, particles of fluid matter, when 
suspended at a proper distance from other objects, arrange themselves 
round a centre, and take a globular form, ‘The dew-drop, suspended 
from the point of a thorn or blade of grass, is a familiar example of 
matter thus acting. If two such drops are brought close together they 
will unite, a new and common centre will be instantly established for 
both, and they will resolve themselves into a new mass, equally globular 
as before. 

Under the influence of the law of gravitation, when any two masses of 
matter are brought to a proper distance from each other, they will, if 
there be no sufficient obstacle, rush together, and then remain in union. 

We see this law operate if we take two fragments of cork, no matter 
how small, and set them afloat on the surface of a cup of water. If 
kept a considerable way apart, the impediments to their mutual attrac- 


! The supposed reason why Herschel or Uranus is twice the weight of Saturn, 
must be owing to its great distance from the sun ofour system ; and it is most pro- 
bably nearer to another sun in the wniverse than the planet Saturn. In other words, 
the planet Herschel is perhaps nearer to the sun of another system than to the sun 
of our system, and perhaps as near to that sun as Jupiter is to owr sun; and asa 
probable conjecture, 1 must bring to mind a circumstance which will strengthen 
this notion, namely, Herschel’s satellites revolve contrary to all others of our 
system, viz., from east to west. 

"3 It is not improbable that Joseph, the son of Jacob, was not unskilled in the 
science of astronomy, but knew the planets ; for we find in Genesis xxxvii. 9, when 
relating his dream to his father— 
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“ Behold the sun and the moon, and eleven stars (Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Vesta, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel], were prostrating 
to me.” 

; them, so 

Observe, rans (stars) are either planetary or fixed; but to distinguish 
as to prevent the former are called M3? going, 
stars, planets; and the jatter are called x ‘3313 (stars of light), or uminous 


bodies, not unlike the sun, which is called 1. . 
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tion are too strong, and they therefore do not meet; but if brought 
within a short distance of each other, we. shall observe them begin 
mutually to exercise av influence over each other, and immediately they 
will rush together, and so remain. 

Material laws are equally ready to act on a large as on 2 small scale, 
and on asmall as ona large one. The same attraction of cohesion 
which causes the tear drawn from our eye by sympathetic feeling to be 
round, produced the spherical form of the vast orbs which people space. 
These, being originally lui masses, gathered themselves round a centre 
by the invisible force of the law of attraction of cohesion. So, also, are 
planets restrained in their position regarding the central luminary, by 
the force of the same law of gravitation which causes an apple dropping 
from a tree to fall upon the ground, or two tea-stalks floating in our 
evening cup to go together, and range themselves side by side as closely 
as possible.—- Ben Shimoni. 

Manchester, 14th Dec., 5612—I1851. 


(Zo be continued.) 


M. H.S. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, —I have with much pleasure and interest read the correspondence 
between my much respected friend, ‘* J. D.,” and yourself; and as he, 
in a former correspondence, referred you to me, as to his good feeling 
towards the sons of Israel, I think, after his liberal sentiments and your 
so deserving complimentary remarks, it would be superfluous for me to 
say anything to certify the reverend gentleman’s statements. But, Sir, 
[ cannot diszuise my feelings in reference to the postcript to my worthy 
friend’s | iier in your last number, and must say, that it has greatly 
surprised me. He says, * My engagements will not permit me to con- 
tinue this correspondence.” 

What, are these really the expressions of my friend J. D., who is so 
zealous, su sincere, and so desirous of shedding “the true light” on 
Judaism ? Let me direct J. D. to the doctrine of his teacher: ‘‘ Neither 
do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, 
and it gives light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven’ (Matth. v. 15,16). J. D. will perhaps 
plead, that he has to devote his time to his flock; and again I will refer 
him to what his teacher says, when he charged the twelve apostles: 
‘Go net into the way of the Gentiles; but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Alatth,x.5, 6). Now, after this, may I not be 
permitted to ask my friend, J. D., what inference are we to draw from 
the remark in his P.S.?- Here the lost sheep of Israel open their fields 
of battle for a fair and just combat; and when a little in advance, our 
friends, who declare themselves so powerful, at once take their flight 
from the contest. I must beg to be excused if I compare my friend's 
P.S. to the expression of Jesus when the Pharisees asked him ‘“ to shew 
them a sign from heaven: he said, ‘“‘ No sign shall be given unto it.... 
And he left them, and departed” (Matth. xvi. 1—35). 

Permit me to say, Mr. Editor, that great credit is due to you for 
opening your pages so liberally and impartially to our Christian friends ; 
and [ am happy to be able to say, that their retreat is by no means to 
be attributed to any want of consideration on the part of the Jewish 
Chronicle. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bedford, Dec., 1851. M. Lissacx. 


JEWISH ARTISTIC INGENUITY. 
To the Echitor of the Jewish Chroiicle. 

Sir,— Knowing your willingness to lend a ready hand in promoting a 
work of love and charity, I claim, in the name of humanity, a small 
space in your columns, to notice a work of art and ingenuity, executed 
by a talented co-religionist. The artist is an humble member of the com- 
munity, whose piety prompted him to devote his zeal and best endeavours 
to various religious subjects. We mention particularly two M7) pieces 
of workmanship in Hebrew. The one containing, on a surface measuring 
22 inches by 18, not less than 1313 letters, forming various verses 
from the Bible. The letters are cut out of gold paper, and attached 
to a foil of blue, with a precision and accuracy which must astonish 
every beholder. The passages from the Bible are so arranged, as to 
form various figures; for instance, a 3% (holy candlestick), which 
occupies the centre, on the top of which are the ten commandments, 
Round the centre, and the four corners, the writing is symmetrically 
arranged. ‘The base forms a flower-pot, ingeniously put together of 
divers small pieces of coloured paper, which is executed with a masterly 
hand. In various parts, the tiny figures of doves, cut out of white 
paper, are distributed. The other, measuring 16 inches by 13, contain- 
ing, on a blue ground dotted with divers coloured globules, a tablet of 
white, presenting also a i7)3 elaborately cut out, and encircled by 
wreaths of flowers so chaste and delicate, that it becomes a matter of 
astonishment, how this could be accomplished with the penknife. 

The artist has also executed two pieces of penmanship, which allude to 
the days of dedication 212". The one measuring 12 inches by 9, 
containing the M373 (blessings), pronounced on lighting the lights, and 
the laws appertaing thereto, besides the hymn. ‘The writing forms two 
semi-circles, within which a square and a star are written in so small 
characters, that the eye can hardly discern the letters at a short distance, 
but are distinct and legible on close examination. These two figures, 


together with the outer Space, comprise the prayer Oba (Psalms cxiii. to 
exix.). The second on a dimension of 16 inches by 12; containing, on 


& Spotted ground, a tablet of white, the prayers, rules and hymn for 


and is no le 


ss skilfully carried out. These four specimens of 


art are enclosed in handsome frames, and would, in eiittecass. 

form a fitting ornament for any Jewish Opinion, 
Apologising for trespassing upon your valuable s 

myself with much respect, Paces subscribe 

Yours 13. 

[We know the artist to be extremely poor; we give therefs., 1; 

name and address—Mr. Davidson, 50, Church-street, Wiser’ re his 

order to enable our wealthier brethren to support merit ang 

distress.—Ep. } | 


THE DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH. 


TuHoucn public attention should be called a thousand times 
serious subject, whether by the earnest voice of the preacher or the 
trumpet-tongue of the press, neither of them should cease or remit the 
efforts, till this crying evil, this stain upon our nationality, this ble 
upon our faith, is removed. | : 

No one will deny that to us, as Israelites, the Sabbath is a relig;, 
obligation of the first and most momentous importance, Would «., 
estimate its worth by its antiquity ? it dates from creation. Would we 
know how deeply it concerns us in our relation towards God? let us by: 
recall our wonderful deliverance from Egypt, and the miraculous supply 
of food in the wilderness, Then was the Sabbath made a test of obe. 
dience, a trial of faith; there were our ancestors, the inheritors o¢ 
Abraham’s promise, the redeemed of the Lord, they for whom Wonders 
upon wonders had been wrought—for whom the mighty sea became , 
refuge of safety, but a terrible destroyer to their enemies—there yer 
they, traversing the arid, barren desert. Well might the stoutest hea: 
quail, where no plant, no fruit, met the aching eye, to give a hope of 
satisfying the first call of nature, that of self-preservation. Yet at thei: 
cry the Omnipotent Provider rained bread from heaven. Six days were 
they told to gather, but to rest on the seventh, for the seventh day is a 
holy Sabbath to the Lord. Still, amidst these direct manifestations of 


to this 


‘wonders, and mercies unceasing, there were some so shamelessly dis. 


obedient, so faithless, as to ‘‘ go out to gather.” Then said God, 
through his servant Moses, ‘‘ How long refuse ye to keep my command. 
ments and my laws! See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sab. 
bath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days, 
Abide ye every man in his place; let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day.” 

Thousands of years have passed since that time. Israel, though 
scattered, have been most wonderfully preserved. Spread over every 
quarter of the globe, surrounded by innumerable perils, they have sur. 
mounted all, sustained and protected by the unseen but Almighty hand 
which drew them out from the bondage of Egypt, and fed them in the 
wilderness. And can Israel look back at the history of the past, and 
think of their miraculous preservation, without feeling their hearts over- 
flowing with love and gratitude to God, their Deliverer and Preserver! 
O that this love and gratitude were universal, that it prompted every 
thought, and shone in every act! But, alas! there yet remains that 
great primitive evil of the desert, disobedience and want of faith, A 
voice still calleth, “‘ How long refuse ye to keep my commandments aud 
my laws!” Have countless ages passed over us, and are we not yet 
benefitted and chastened by long calamity and sad experience? have we 
drawn no nearer to the will of our Father in heaven? What to us are 
learning, civilisation, and refinement, if not based upon religion? We 


_ happily live at a time and in a land of liberty and freedom: how do we 


show a sense and acknowledgment of these blessings of Providence’ 
Often by a less strict observance—nay, in too many instances, bya flagrant 
and shameless breach—of that sacred command of God, “ to hallow and 
keep the Sabbath,” which is, moreover, called ‘ an everlasting covenat 
with the children of Israel.” Should itnot carry shame and compunction 
to every heart not entirely dead to religious feeling, to reflect that . 
ages of persecution and oppression, in countries of intolerance am 
bigotry, our forefathers were true to their faith, and justly regarded tas 
one of their most sacred strongholds, an imperishable bond of nationality; 
while many of their descendants, supremely favoured with the blessings 
of a land of liberty, religious freedom, and the exercise ol almost ever’ 
civil right, recklessly disregard this treasured gift, in turn entrusted 10 
their charge ? bi 
Surely the Israelite who opens his place of business or ry | : 
usual avocation on the Sabbath, can scarcely be conscious of y “4 
he follows. Does he acknowledge the Ten Commandments and the hs 
of Moses ? The profanation of the Sabbath-day gives the og ca 
profession. Does he proclaim himself a follower of Judaism ‘ ! ‘he 
have the name, but knows not, feels not, its spirit. The stamp © i 
covenant which he has received in his infancy at. the ee ae 
parent, has indeed proclaimed him to be a descendant of eaegrey Na 
to be a true Israelite, he must carry in his heart and soul, not pret 
in his person, the sacred marks of identity. Not alone his ; 4 true 
nature, but his spiritual and nobler part must declare, * This! 
son of Israel. is ly 
When we sce men of reputation, wealth and reapectabiy; ior 
trample down this great law of God, and prostrate sserept vet , 
the shrine of Mammon, can we wonder at the contagious ¢#e Lect 
aker intel 
example, and that others of lower rank of life, and abe yhout its €* 
should forget religion in sensuality and amusement? ‘ -dolatrous 
ternal signs and attributes, the one is an approach tot - the B 
worship of old, while the other might seem to assimilate raat geni 
chanalian orgies of ancient Greece and Rome. The aa tied if 00% 
will be dimmed, and the highest political honour will be nd, and © 
accompanied by the first of all virtues—‘ Fear of the comparativ® 
dience to His law.” Blessed with security and peaces 


| 

— 
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comfort, is Israel once more in danger of forgetting his 
of becoming immersed in worldly thoughts, worldly ease, 
to temporal gratification and selfish indif- 


bandoning himse 
al oe May heaven avert and guard us from falling into a state so 
se so hopeless! But much is in our own power; hitherto we 


oleased the 


our 
i} how can we better prove that sincerity, than by unitedly shewing 


she earnest zealous id 
wen in the dark ages shed a living light amid the abodes of the 
<retched and oppressed. 

If, then, they preserved the Sabbath inviolate, how much more should 
we, in. happier times, cherish the sacred behest of which God hath 
Himself commanded—‘ It shall be observed by the children of Israel 
Jiroughout their generations;’ and hath furthermoresdeclared, in words 
never to be forgotten—* is a sign for ever.” mR: 


O53) 


sOCIETY FOR DISTRIBUTING BREAD, MEAT, AND COALS 


TO THE JEWISH POOR 
DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 


Tug Anniversary Dinner in aid of the funds of this charity took place at 
the London Tavern, on Wednesday evening last, Lawrence Myers, Esq. 
V.P., in the chair, in the absence of the President, Simon Samuel, Esq., 
from indisposition. 

About forty gentlemen sat down to dinner, among whom we noticed 
the Reverend the Chief Rabbi, Alderman Salomons, M.P., Lawrence 
Levy, Moses Levy, Henry Moses, Louis Nathan, H. J. Manning, 
Samuel Cohen, §S. A. Levy, Sampson Samuel, John Sammell, 
E. H. Moses, Joseph Sebag, Esqs., ete. 

Grace having been said by the Rev. A. Barnett, of the New Syna- 
gogue, in his usual efficient manner, and the loyal toasts given and 
responded to with the usual acclamation, the chairman gave the health 
of the Chief Rabbi, who was striving for the educational advancement 
of every class of the community, whether rich or poor (cheers). 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi, on returning thanks, said that that charity 
had been dispensing good for more than seventy years. Its system 
combines good fortune with the noblest of sentiments, charity. It sends 
comfort into the homes of those who at this season would otherwise 
not see a friend. In accordance with its name, it cheers the heart of 
the giver as well as the recipient. He saw around him young men 
who, he hoped, would take on themselves the burden of stewards ; that 
would be relieving the old office bearers, for when our young men have 
pity for the destitute, then one might be sure that the characteristic 
virtue of Israel—benevolence—would not cease from our children’s 


children (applause). 
The chairman then gave “ Prosperity to the Bread, Meat, and Coals 


Charity.” He found that in 1780 there were 90 benefits distributed, 
and, in 1850, 380. In 1780 the subscriptions were £325, in 1850 
£676. 


In 1805 the funded property was £78 9s., in 1850 £12,121, a 
proof how rapidly the charity had progressed in usefulness and pros- 
perity, and it showed what could be done even by a few gentlemen who 
were united in the cause of charity; and when sitting by our fire-side 
at this season of the year, it was consoling to know that we were doing 
some good for the poor during the most trying quarter of the vear. 
(applause). 

The Chairman then called for a bumper, and proposed the health of 


the worthy President, whose speedy restoration to health they all prayed 
for. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Bb. Samuel returned thanks. 
The healths of the Chairman, and the various honorary officers of 


the charity were then severally given, and responded to, and the com- 
pany separated about ten o’clock. 


About £370 was announced as donations. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


p,cALY.—Mopexa, Nov. 29th.— The Minister of the Interior of the 
ries of Modena published, on the 26th of November, the following 
ree 
“ Art. Ist. The Jews shall be exempt from serving in the annual 
rontingent of troops, both active and in reserve. 
; Art. 2nd. The Jewish community shall pay, as an equivalent, the 
is of 1500 franes for each conscript, as in former conscriptions. This 
im shall be collected at the end of each year by the royal tax-gatherers, 
and shall be ‘ 
used in the requirements of the 


“ Art. 3rd, The families to which the young men belong who have 


already been called to the military service, shall be relieved from the 
Payment of these sums.” | 


wel RS: — Everything which reflects honour upon one of our co- 
Praag ought naturally to find a place in a publication of this 
“ption ; and our readers, therefore, will not be displeased with us 


conscription. 


with the following fact, which we find in 
late events 
the late Chief 
His estab 


acts of energy and courage which have been dis 
Paris, ‘we must signalise the conduct of M. 


Henri {son of 
Rabbi of Paris], dealer in bronzes, Boulevard 


Bonne-Nouvelle. 


nt was breken into, and-his windows destroyed by the insur- 


87 
gents, who wished to seize the musket which he possessed as a National 
Guard ; but he gallantly resisted their efforts until the arrival of the troops. 

The same M. Henri, with his sons, equally distinguished themselves 


during the disturbances in June, 1848, in fighting upon the side of 
order and public tranquillity.— Archives Israclites. 


La Patrie, of the lst of December, makes the following announce- 
ment: —‘ Yesterday the President of the Republic received the Israelites 
of the Central Consistory, who came to claim the protection of the state 
against the manifestations of certain Swiss cantons, who wished again 
to put in practice their odious persecutions of the French Israelites, 
either by interdicting them from all commerce, or by forcing them to 
quit the Helvetic territory. The President of the Republic, by his 
immediate and active mediation, acknowledged the rights which every 


Frenchman possesses, and thus completely set aside the fears of the 
Central Consistory.”’ 


Tue TALMupic Association oF Paris.—The most distinguished 
men of the capital have enrolled their names as members of this associa- 
tion. It follows that our first Israelite family, the name of which is to 


| be found at the head of every meritorious work, has not been slow to 


placed in the care of the military commandant, to be 


| 


take a part in this sacred movement. The three sons of the Baron 
James de Rothschild have desired to be among the first supporters of 
the establishment; and their illustrious uncle, Baron Salomon de Roth- 
schild, has just addressed the following letter to the association :— 


Paris, November 12th, 1851. 

Messieurs the President and Members of the Society called D¢e7 72p N73. 

Having learnt with pleasure that your worthy society is not employed 
exclusively in preserving intact the principles and science consecrated by 
Judaism, but that it desires equally to disseminate more and more among 
young people, as well as among persons of a mature age? the tenets of our 
fathers, Sx7wa MN D2, | have wished, upon my part, to associate myself 
with the pious work which you have hitherto conducted with so great 
success 
It is for this purpose that Mr. Albert Cohen will remit to vou In my name 
a present of five hundred frances, together with a complete and bound copy of 
the Talmud 
May these books find, through many years, assiduous and intelligent 
readers ; and may this donation facilitate the task whic! you have imposed 
upon yourselves in founding this pious association. 
Receive, Messieurs, with my most sincere wishes for the success of your 
enterprise, the assurance of my most respectful regards. 
Baron 8S. M. pe Rotuscuivp. 


This letter stands in need of no comment; it is a significant act, 
which merits all our encomiums, al] our gratitude. It is a profession of 
bright faith in favour of the principles of conservation and of religious 
stability, which the great and powerful in Israel, to their most deadly 
prejudice, as well as to the loss of their age and contemporaries, are 
unmindful of, and violate so frequently.—L’ Unwers Lsraclite. 


Great Synacocur.—The Rev. the Chief Rabbi will (D.V.), to- 
morrow, 73335 Nav’ (Sabbath of Inauguration), deliver a lecture in the 
above synagogue, at the close of the reading of the portion of the law 
appointed for the day. 


WesTeRN St. ALBAN’s-PLACE. — To-morrow (Sab- 
bath), the Rev. M. B. Levy will (D.V.) deliver a lecture in the above 
synagogue, before the commencement of the additional service. )/_ 


Tue Jews’ Hosrirayt, Mire Enp.—We are right glad to perceive, 
that the committee of this national institution are working with energy 
to bring into full play all the resources at their command. At a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Tuesday last, the new code of laws were 
completed. All the boys eligible have been apprenticed out of the 
house to a diversity of trades, which will ultimately lead to what is so 
much needed—Jewish employers, and ultimately benefit the middling 
class. The doors of the institution have also very properly been thrown 
open to persons in every portion of the British empire, giving thereby 
every Jew, in every portion of the land, an interest in its usefulness 
and prosperity. The Committee have also resolved, once in three 
years to give a superior education to one of the boys, by sending him 
to a college, either at home or abroad, allowing, of course, ample means 
fer the purpose. The Rev. the Chief Rabbi's prospectus of a college 
has thus very opportunely appeared. It is intended also, that some 
of the girls are to be educated to fit them for teachers. With these 
facts before us, we do most cordially call on the public to co-operate 
with the Management in+heir endeavours to extend the sphere of the 
capabilities of the Jews’ Hospital. 


Liverroot, Dec 17.—On Sabbath last, the new Synagogue presented 
an unusual appearance, every seat being occupied both in the body 


| and ladies’ gallery. After the conclusion of the service, the Warden, 


(N. Hart, Esq.), conducted the Rev. Mr. Isaacs to the pulpit; the in- 
augural sermon was then delivered from Isaiah Ixii. 6, “* On thy walls, 
O, Jerusalem, I have appointed watchmen,’ ete. ° The Rev. gentleman 
drew a vivid representation of what a minister should be, and the duties 
expected from the people. The sermon was listened to throughout with 
profound attention, and we doubt not the retention of our respected 
friend will be duly appreciated by the whole congregation, 


SEASONABLE BsnevoLENce.—During the present week, Mrs. 
E. E. Micholls has distributed her annual gift of coals to 100 poor 
families. Ob, that others, on whom: Providence has showered the gifts 
of this world, would do likewise: for sickness, poverty and woe is with 


fearful rapidity stalking abroad among the Jewish poor. 


~osperity and 
. ion, 
3 
sople griel, INOW that it hach 
| All-Merciful to withdraw the chastening hand, to begin to 
= our darkness into light, our sorrows into Joy, we ought surely to pour 
"» our hearts in humbleness and gratitude before Him, and to evince 
_are truly sensible ¢ we oniny 
| 
| 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Scribbler” is no poct. Perhaps he will try his pen at prose. 
Reeeived—Extract from Cicero. | 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 


Institution, 
SUSSEX IALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURE. 


Fripay Eventne next, Dec. 26th, at 8 o'clock, 
Rev. B. H. ASCHER—A Cursory View of the History and Mode of Education of 
Youth amongst the Hebrews. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
Subscription TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Enstitution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
E\HE Members and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the 7TH ANNIVER- 
sary of the opening of this Institution will be celebrated by a 
CONVERSAZIONE, 
To take place in the Hall on Tuvurspay, Janvary 15th, 1852, on which o2casion 
the Chair will be occupied by 
DAVID SALOMONS, Esa., ALDERMAN, M.P., 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


By order, MORRIS 8. OPPENTIEIM, 
December 9th, 185). Secretary. 


——— 


pts Elospital, Mile End. 
d, and for tis “lion ai / lo: 


hor Support ti, Aen ent aj A outh. 


HE Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that an Election for 

One Man, One Woman, Fiftcen Boys, and Three Girls, as Inmates, will take 

place early in February next, subject to regulations which will be shortly advertised, 

and may be ascertained of the Secretary, Mr. 5. Solomon, at 57, Duke-street, 
Aldgate. 


Jews’ Free School, Beli-lane, Spitalfields. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of this Institution, will take 
place at the London Tavern, on Thursday, the 26th of February next. 
Sin ANTIONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart., PRestpEnt. 
(By order) S. SOLOMON, See. 


The Office of English Lecturer 


5 a the Old Liverpool Hebrew Congregation being Vacant, Gentlemen competent 

for the appointment, and furnished with sufficient Testimonials, will please 
apply for particulars of Duties and Salary to Mr. M. Wolfe, Secretary, 19, Brownlow 
Hill, Liverpool. 


Portsmouth Gebrew Congregation. 
\ ANTED, by the above Congregation, a person competent to undertake the duties 
of Reader and Secretiry, 
Ifa Mohal, would be 


Anplications and Testimonials to be forwarded forthwith to the Henorary Secretary, 
20, the liard, Port: Ca. 


— 


} rt a 


YVEanchester Jews’ School. 

We cee IMMEDIATELY, for the Girls’ Department of the above School, a 

competent Governess, accustomed to the routine of School Education, who 

will be required to instruct some 40 or 50 Children in the usual branches of elemen- 

tary knowledge, needle-work, etc. Ability to teach the Rudiments of Hebrew would 
be deemed a recommendation. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be addressed to the Honorary Seerctary, Mr. 


Isaac A. Franklin, 23, Long Millgate, Manchester; from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


London tmiversity School. 
R. M. KOHNSTAMM, Assistant-Master to Dr. Heimann at the London Unlver- 
sity School, intends, at the beginning of next term, to open a Class for Boys 
frequenting the above Establishment, for the purpose of superintending the pre- 
paration of their lessons. An opportunity. will thus be afforded to Jewish Boys of 
making good the loss occasioned by their absence from school on the Sabbath. If 
desired, instruction in Hebrew will also be given. It is intended that German be 
spoken in the Class. I’or further particulars, apply to M. K., 2, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square. 


Pestalozzian Sehool., 


\ RS. HARTOG (late Miss Marion Moss, one of the Authoresses of the Romance 

of Jewish Uistory), begs to inform her Friends and the Jewish community 
at large, that, assisted by Mons. ALPHoNsE HaRTOG, a.native of Paris and Professor 
of Languages, she intends opening a Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
and a Preparatory School for Little Boys. The Course of Instruction will comprise 
English, in all its branches; Hebrew, according to the German and Portuguese 
pronunciation; French and German, Music, and Plain and Ornamental Needlework. 
Drawing and Dancing, if required. 

Conscious that she will bring to her task many years’ experience, both as a public 
and private teacher, Mrs. Hartog trusts that she will meet with encouragement 
from hey co-religionists ; and by strict attention to her duties, she will endeavour 
to merit their support. The year will be divided into three equal terms of four 
months each, the first commencing on the Ist of January, 1852. (Each term to be 
paid in advance.) Convinced of the superiority of the Pestalozzian System, both for 
mental structure and moral training, from its effects in public educational establish- 
ments, Mrs. H. has determined upon introducing it into her School. As the 


number of Boarders will be strictly limited to Twelve, Mrs, Hartog will receive - 


them into her family circle, where they will enjoy the same advantages as if educated 
in Paris, French being constantly spoken in the Establishment. 


Writing and Languages taught by Masters. Holidays, three weeks at Passover, 
and the week of Tabernacles. 


6, Finsbury Place South, 
; For Terms, apply at 8, Magdalen Row, Great Prescott Street. 


| Wanted, 
i an Educational Establishm 


He must be a Gentleman of high ili 
. | gh respectability, and zealous in the performance of 
duties, Apply, by pre-paid letters, to L. L., No. 4, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 
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ent, a Resident Master, to teach German and Hebrew. | 


Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, 
ROTHSCHILD. 
Bess of the Bohemian Brothers 
(Patronised by the Royal Family), ¢ 
M. ROTHSCHILD has the honour to announce to his Friends and 
that he intends giving a 
GRAND CONCERT, 

On Tuesday, December 30th, 1851, on which occasion the following Voeg); 
appear:—Miss LEOLAND ROTHSCHILD, Miss E. Jacoss, Herr Ferptyaxp will 
Miss Fevton, Mr, E. L. Hime.—Violin, Van Heppincnam ; Concertina, 
Cask; Conductor, Mr. Mavcnice Davis, + 

Balcony, ls.; Hall, 1s. 6d,; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Platform, 3 
Doors open at 7, commence at 8 o’clock precisely, 
Tickets to be had of M. Rothschild, 4, —, East-road, City 
Hall, 


the Public generat, 


8. cach, 


“Toad, and at 


— 


Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, 
HE Committee of the Youths’ Benevolent Society beg to announce that a 
CONCERT, in aid of the Funds, will take place at the above 
Evening, the 7th of January, 1852, 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 


(by order) 


GRAND 
Hall, On Wednesday 


LEON L. ISAACS, 
Hon. See. 


Dee, 17, 1851. 


-_ 


Wanted, a Situation, 

Ya Married Man, with family, in Town or Country. Apprenticed to Pawn. 

brokering, and many years in the Clothes and Shoe Trade. Would » f a 

Tiaveller’s situation. Unexceptionable References can be given. Address (past. 
paid), W. R., No. 1, Tavern-street, Ipswich. 


A Case of Real Distress. 
ENJAMIN ABRAHAMS, Picture-Frame Maker, of No. 12, Gravel-lane, Hounds. 
ditch, adjoining the Jews’ Infant School, an industrious man, has been so redveed 
by illness of himself and family, (one who was blind lately died, and two children, 
one of whom is nearly blind, as weil as the father, are now suffering from disease) the: 
the svmpathy of the benevolent is earnestly solicited in behalf of this poor family— 
clothing. bedding, ete., having all been made away with for food, ete. The children 
were compelled to leave the Infant School in consequence of their illness, For the he 
few weeks the family (including four children) have existed from a donation by the 
Ladies Visiting Society, and the pence collected by the poor of the neighbourhood, 
The medical aitendant has declared that if proper nourishment is not forwarded fer 
the family the worst c are to be apprehended, Donations of clothing a 
money will be thankfully received, and duly acknowledged, by J. Vallentine, 122, 
Houndsditch, and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 24, Houndsditch, 
Previously acknowledged - £12 10 . 0 
Per Jewish Chronicle — D. P., 5s; A Friend, 2s. 6d.; Ditto, 1s.; Mrs. M. Myers 


(Greist Portland-strect), 4s.;: Jacob Finsterer, Esq., 23. Gd.; Li. P., 28. Gd, Hymea 
Cohen, Esq., 5s 


nsequences 


Per Isane Lyon, Esq., Margarct-street — I, L. Eikin, Esq. (Devonshire-place), 10s, 


Per Mr. Isaac Vallentine—Mr. Leo (Boston), 2s. 6d. 


Buteher, +, Middlesex-strect, Whitechapel. 

{7 & learn with much pleasure, from a correspondent, that the Prize Galloway Scot, 

NV purchased last week by this indefatigable tradesman, on being slaughtered, on 
Tuesday last, in Whitechapel Market, by Mr. Asher, the Senior Shouchat, proved per- 
fectly fit for the consumption of the Jewish community. ' He further mentions, that the 
successful result elicited a burst of geueral satisfaction from the numerous persons—both 
Jewish and Christian—who were present on the occasion. Mr, White is the first Jewisa 
Butcher in England ever known to have been the purchaser of a Prize Animal, A 
true lovers of “ the Roast Beef of Old England” will now have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a delicious treat. 


Commercial Boarding and Lodging Mouse, 
19, BLACKFRIARS’ STREET, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 
-Two Minutes’ Walk from the Exchange, Post Office, etc., etc., ett. 

AA RS. LEON, Widow of the late Samuel Leon, in returning thanks for the 
|VE extensive patronage with which she has been honoured for the last ten at 
begs to inform Commercial Gentlemen and others visiting Manchester, that ve 
still carries on the business, and trusts by strict attention and assiduity, added 2 
the well-known RESPECTABILITY of her esteblishment, to merit a continuance ™ 

past favours, 


An Ordinary every Day at half-past One. 


Wanted, 


{ Young Man and Young Woman, as Assistants; also, an Appronter' aS 
/\ Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Business. Address, A., at the Jewish Chron 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


REVOLUTEON IN LIGHT. 
Ciark’s Gas Burmers. 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. 


HE Star, the Comet, the Golden, the Glass, the Reflecting, and the Ce 
Burners are the best in existence. Every Burner bears a label, wrest 

Patent.” A brilliant light. They consume the gas that is entering into om 
of combustion more perfectly than any burner hitherto produced. pg 
great saving in gas.—Every one should use these Burners. When oge ge 
are fitted with CLArK’s Enamelled Globes, they have an extremely , tak 
elegant appearance. The Gas Chandeliers are magnificent in design rm without 
in price. The Gas Fittings are cheap and well made. No one should rehi 
first calling to see the immense Stock of Gas Fittings constantly on sao. 
Metropolitan Light Company also contract for and fix Gas \\ ork. 


An immense assortment of Lamps of every description for the Pullic to sel fi 


The Burners 

Are constantly burning at the Establishment of the v Y. 

METROPOLITAN LIGHT comMPA 
447, WEST STRAND, 

Next Door to the Electric Telegraph Comey nox 

And 1, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND, LO ee 


, Lon 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Ctreas Pe edward Ware 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London: Wall, and 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle il, 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. H. Sim _ 
Gartside, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham. ‘December 19 
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